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Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Today  I  have  some  news  about  the  kitchen  pots  and  pans  -  -  the  everyday  tools 
of  every  good  cook  -  -  the  skillet  you  use  to  make  good  fried  chicken  -  -  the  kettle 
you  boil  the  potatoes  in  -  -  the  pans  for  baking  Jim's  favorite  cake. 

As  you  know,  pots  and  pans  have  been  in  the  news  lately,  because  one  of  the 
commonest  metals  that  we  have  for  making  them  is  being  limited  temporarily  for 
ordinary  uses.     Of  course,  that  common  metal  is  aluminum.    Aluminum  is  necessary  in 
making  certain  vital  defense  equipment,  therefore,  its  use  of  all  civilian  purposes 
is  limited  for  the  time  being. 

But  that's  nothing  to  get  worried  about.     For  there's  not  a  kitchen  utensil 
that  you  use  everyday  that  can't  be  made  out  of  some  other  material.     For  not  only 
do  we  have  all  the  materials  to  choose  from  that  our  fathers  and  mothers  were  using 
before  they  ever  heard  of  aluminum.    But  there  are  many  new  materials  that  have 
come  on  the  market  since  then. 

But  let  me  pass  on  to  you  some  information  on  this  subject  —  from  Dr.  Louise 
Stanley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
She  says  —  summing  up  the  situation  — 

"Fortunately,  limiting  the  aluminum  that  can  be  used  in  kitchen  utensils 
works  no  great  hardship  on  homemakers.     For,  in  addition  to  the  supply  of  aluminum 
utensils  already  made  up  and  in  the  stores  to  sell  —  there  are  also  available 
utensils  of  many  other  satisfactory  materials. 

To  name  these  other  satisfactory  materials,  they  are  — 


-  2  - 

"For  top  of  the  stove  cooking,   there  are  utensils  of  porcelain-enamelware, 
cast  iron,  and  flame-proof  glass.     For  oven  cooking  there  are  these  three —  and 
in  addition  —  tin,  earthenware ,  heatproof  glass,  Russia  iron,  and  sheet  steel." 

And  now  —  here  are  some  points  to  keep  in  mind  if  you're  outfitting  your 
kitchen  With  a  whole  set  —  or  just  buying  one  or  two  new  pots  and  pans. 

"For  top-of- the-stove  cooking,  porcelain-enamelware  utensils  are  the  cheapest 
and  they're  satisfactory  for  most  uses.     Saucepans,  double-boilers,  kettles,  and 
frying  pans  of  enamelware  come  in  varying  qualities  and  in  a  wide  range  of  prices. 
Higher  prices  may  mean  a  better  quality  of  porcelain  enamel  with  an  acid-resistant 
finish  —  or  they  man  mean  merely  that  the  pan  is  made  in  a  more  pleasing  color, 
has  a  fancier  handle,  or  is  an  unusual  shape. 

"If  you  want  to  get  the  best  wear  possible  out  of  enamel  pans  —  treat 
them  carefully,  so  they  won't  chip.     Never  let  them  boil  dry.     Cool  them  before  you 
wash  them.     Never  pour  cold  water  into  a  hot  enamel  pan.     When  food  sticks  to  the 
pan,  soak  it  loose  by  boiling  water  or  a  weak  solution  of  soda  in  it." 

So  much  for  enamelware  —  here  are  a  few  tips  on  iron,  another  inexpensive 
material  for  top-of- the-stove  cooking. 

"Iron,  of  course  is  considerably  heavier  than  aluminum,  enamel,  or  glass. 
Iron  heats  up  slowly  and  holds  the  heat  well.    And  for  that  very  reason  it  makes 
an  excellent  material  for  a  utensil  that's  used  for  long,  slow  cooking,  such  as  a 
Dutch  oven.    Also  —  because  iron  holds  and  distributes  the  heat  well,  it  makes 
good  skillets,  frying  pans,  and  griddles. 

"  .tfhen  you  buy  an  iron  skillet  or  kettle,  look  for  the  manufacturer's  direc- 
tions for  'seasoning'  it.     It  is  important  to  follow  these  directions  —  because 
by  seasoning  the  iron  you  make  the  iron  pan  more  resistant  to  rust.     Seasoning  is 
simply  covering  the  utensil  with  a  non-salty  fat  and  heating  it  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture for  two  or  three  hours.    Also  to  prevent  rust,  see  that  an  iron  kettle  is 
thoroughly  dry  before  you  put  it  away." 


And  now  from  iron  —  an  old  favorite  for  cooking  utensils  —  to  flame- 
proof glass —  one  of  the  modern  developments. 

"Since  manufacturers  have  perfected  glass  that  is  'flame-proof,'  this 
material  is  coming  into  more  general  use  for  top-of-the-stove  cooking.     Glass  is 
easy  to  clean.     It  heats  up  slowly,  hut  it  holds  the  heat  well.     On  the  market  now 
are  flame-proof  glass  double-boilers,  saucepans,  and  frying  pans  in  small  sizes. 
The  saucepans  have  removable  handles,  so  you  can  use  them  both  for  cooking  and  for 
serving. 11 

If  you're  buying  a  pan  for  oven- cooking  —  you  have  an  even  greater  selection 
of  materials.     There  are  satisfactory  cake  pens  and  cookie  sheets  of  tin,  re tinned 
steel,  of  enamel,  and  glass.     You'll  find  pie  pans  made  in  tin,  glass,  and  enamel- 
ware.     For  roasting  tender  meats,  there  are  shallow  open  pans  of  Russia  iron  and 
enamelware.     For  less  tender  meats,  there  are  covered  pans  in  these  same  materials. 
Baking  dishes  come  in  enamelware,  oven-proof  earthenware,  and  glass. 

That  in  general  is  the  picture  of  the  pots  and  pans  you  can  get  —  in  addi- 
tion to  the  aluminum  utensils  already  mad.e  up  and  in  the  stores  to  sell.  Now  just 
one  final  tin  on  conserving  the  aluminum  utensils  already  in  your  kitchen. 

"You  can  keep  aluminum  pots  and  pans  clean  and  bright  with  steel  wool  or 
fine,  smooth  scouring  powder.     Remove  discoloration  on  an  aluminum  pan  by  boiling 
in  it  water  to  which  has  been  added  vinegar  or  cream  of  tartar.     Or  cook  acid  foods 
in  the  pan  —  foods  such  as  tomatoes,  applesauce,  and  rhubarb.    Avoid  strong  soaps 
and  scouring  powders  that  contain  alkaline  salts,  because  alkali  darkens  aluminum." 
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